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bricks and mortar around him, his wandering looks re- 
turned unconsciously to fix themselves upon a huge red 
house, luoking grim and lowering upon its neighbors, 
and by its very absence of neatness exhibiting the care- 
less superiority of acknowledged opulence. The old 
Tue sea-port town of Mowbray, every body knows, || man groaned at the sight, for it was the dwelling of Mr, 
rose, flourished, and fell with the last war. A faithful!) yortimer. 
chronicle of its fortunes would, no doubt, be interesting||| When Frank Mortimer, posting himself near the 
to the curious reader, but the unthinking many would, I} .jyreh door after the service, as was the custom of the 
fear, prefer the stories of Tyre and Carthage. There is young men of Mowbray, surveyed with a critical eye 
one incident, however, in the annals of its zenith, which the blooming lasses of the town, as they tripped demure- 
I cannot help imagining deservesa place in history, and)|), over the stone, a quick bouncing of his heart and a 
it is, therefore, hereinunder set forth, with the brevity |) gushin 
and simplicity which should characterise the historic | 
style. No sooner had Mowbray begun to emerge from| 
the insignificance of a fishing village, and to assume a 
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THE SMUGGLE®’S ISLE. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 








g of his cheek proclaimed, almost before her ap- 
pearance, the approach of Miss Grove; and Frank 
|sighed as he reflected that so beautiful a creature was 
‘ .. |{the daughter of his father’s enemy. 

place among the number of maritime towns, than it split,!|_ When Ellen Grove, on such occasions, turned the an- 
according to what seems to be a law ‘ made and provided’ | 
in such cases, into a variety of petty factions. Every| 





gle of the church door, her proud step and swan-like mo- 
|tion were broken, and her tottering walk, rising color, 
man’s hand was against his neighbor, and every er and conscious look, proclaimed that she was about to pass 
tongue against hers. The jarring atoms of society at)! ynder the eyes of the boldest and handsomest youth in 
length separated, as they usually do, into two vast mas-|| tp. county side, — and Ellen sighed at the thought that he 
ses; and the moraland political government of the town || was the son of the hated Mortimer. 





was vested in the two chiefs, whose purse or principles|| The consequence cf all this sighing may be conceived. 
possessed this chemical power of attraction. 


|| The two fathers, far from being inconsistent in their 
The Montague and Capulet of Mowbray were two| conduct, only yielded, as usual, to the attraction of in- 
elderly men, whose waxing fortunes increased inversely|| terest. Under this powerful spell their enmity was for- 
with their waning vigor. They could remember when| gotten ; — they shook hands, exchanged visits, and final- 
their native place was litttle better than a rendezvous ly signed and sealed an agreement, by which Grove 
for fishing craft, and when the condescension of a Med-| engaged on that day two years to give his daughter in 
iterranean bark in accepting the protection of its bay | marriage to Mortimer’s son, with a portion of five thou- 
from a gale of wind, was matter‘of triumph for a month.|| sand pounds; and Mortimer consented to add anothe1 
The fortunes of the place were now mightily changed. | 


thousand to the stock of the love-firm, in token of his 
The fishing village had become a busy, bustling port, With || good-will and further intentions. As for the young peo- 
rich argosies, not only from the Continental towns, but| ple, unlike the heroes and heroines of romance, they en- 
from the West Indies, lying secure within her two quays, || tered at once, with the most filial devotion, into the plans 
which clasped them like a pair of greedy arms. To the | of their parents ; and this with so much zeal and spirit, 
free trade, however, as it is called in contradistinction | | that, on the very day of the introduction, Mr. Grove, on 








to the fair trade, Mowbray was beholden for a consider. entering hastily the room to break the ice of a first tete- 
able portion of its wealth end importance; the coast) |a-tete, was at once surprised and rejoiced to find Frank 
being singularly well adagted for the running business, || Mortimer at his daughter’s feet. 

while as yet no port-blockade had been established. To] Two years, all but one month, elapsed. Twenty-three 
the lawless habits introduced, and rendered familiar in || of those true honeymoons which light up the paradise of 
such cases, it was owing, that a certain wildness was) love, rolled away. Frank Mortimer passed his nights 
exhibited in the character of the people, and thateven in|| jy dreaming of bliss, and his days in enjoying it. The 
their most common transactions there was manifested a}|| marriage-day was fixed ; the promised-land of his heart 
portion of the reckless and adventurous spirit which, on| was distinctly visible in the distance, its heights glitter- 
a great scale, furnishes materials for history, and on a)| ing in the morning sun, and its bowers and breathing 
small scale suggests hints for romance. 





groves sparkling with eternal green. One morning, at 
The Montague of this place was a Mr. Mortimer, and || this epoch, a report rose in the town, no one knew whence 
its Capulet Mr. Grove; the resemblance between the|| or how. It was whispered by one to another, with pale 


real and fictitious personages being further kept up by | }ins and faltering speech ; it made the round of the count- 


‘Dear Sir,—Beg to condole with you on the melan- 
choly occasion, — but death isa debt that must be paid by 
usall. Refer you to inclosed copy of agreement between 
the late Mr. Francis Mortimer, senior, and self, by which 
jyou will observe, that your marriage with my daughter 
| depends upon the clause being fulfilled, which provides 
| for one thousand pounds being paid into the joint stock 
| by you or the said F’. M., senior. Have no objection to 
|sign your certificate; but, as there appears to be some 
| doubt of the said one thousand pounds being forthcom- 
|ing onthe twenty-third, previous tothe marriage-day, as 
| per agreement, would rather decline till then, and till 
|such time after as I may take to come to terms with a 
| suitable partner for my daughter, the favor of your fur- 


| ther visits. 





I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Grove.’ 


This third blow would have stunned beyond recovery 
|a feeble or timid spirit; but it had the effect of rousing 
into action the fainting energies of Frank Mortimer. 
| The letter of the prudent old merchant was followed by 
such steps as a man more accustomed to action than to 
| theory would be likely to adopt. He guarded his daugh- 
| ter from the very looks of her lover; and as for a billet 
|reaching her hand or a whisper her ear, the thing was 
|impossible. Notwithstanding his precautions, however, 
ja flash of joy might have been observed sometimes to 


\illumine her face, as a seeming stranger would pass 
| suddenly across her path in her morning walk; in 
ithe evening too, when sauntering along the beach 
| which was the mall of Mowbray, a great, awkward, 
llounging figure of asailor, with his hands stuck in 
| his pockets, was regularly seen raising his little straw 
| hat to wipe his brow with the back of a hard tawny hand 
las she neared him; and in water excursions, to which 
the inhabitants of the place were passionately addicted, 
‘a small boat, rowed by a single man, never failed to cross 
the bows of her pleasure-yacht, while the eyes of the 
jyoung lady eagerly followed its course, till the object 
| was lost in the distance. 

In the mean time, the waxing moon, which every eve- 
|ning threw more and more light on these dumb and 
| momentary interviews, proclaimed thatthat twenty-third 
|day was at hand, on which the mind’s eye of both had 
|been fixed for two years. Mortimer, at first restless and 
|unhappy, became now almost wild. His last hopes of a 
‘residue being left after payment of the debts, were now 
|overturned; the agreement, which he had been accus- 
|tomed to think of as if it had been the marriage contract, 
was about to expire; and worse than all, a new suitor — 


| unexceptionable in age, person, fortune, and character — 








the circumstance of Mr. Mortimer having a son, and || jng-houses like some watchword of terror and dismay, 
Mr. Grove a daughter. A bitter hostility had existed | 
between the two families from time immemorial, which ‘then succeeded —still— heavy —terrible ; and in the 
—in the chronology of a mushroom-town like Mowbray ilevening of the same day this was followed by the expect- 
—means somewhere about twenty years, and had con- | ed crash —‘all that the heart believed not— yet fore- 
tinued unabated up to the moment when the son and|| told? 
daughter of the rival houses had attained that period of | 
life when boys and girls begin to think of love, and their), the firm of Mortimer & Co. stopped payment! 
fathers and mothers of matrimony. When old Morti-| The ruin of the house, occasioned by the misconduct 
mer cast his eyes around among his neighbors, in search| of their agents abroad, was sudden and complete ; old 
of a fitting match for his son, his view was always in-|; Mortimer, who was in declining health at the time, died 
tercepted by a great glaring white house, towering aloft, | almost immediately of the shock, and Frank became, 
among its brethren of the town, with an air of wealth || in the same moment, an orphan and abeggar. When 
and an assertion of supremacy, which made him sigh,|| his stunned and bewildered mind had somewhat recov- 
as he reflected that it was the abode of Mr. Grove. |jered from the blow, he hastened to the counting-house to 
When old Grove, for a similar purpose, threw a keen || open the letters of the firm, among which he found the 
and discriminating glance among the smoky mass of|| following, addressed to himself’: — 








With heaviest sound a giant statue fell — 


awakening an echo of alarm wherever it fell. A pause | 





|made his appearance, ready to pounce upon the prize as 
/soon as the strict mercantile honor of old Grove should 
| permit him to give the signal. The very constancy of 
|! Ellen, who relinquished both her walking and sailing 
|excursions after the overtures of the rival, deprived him 
of every opportunity of catching asingle beam of hope 
from her beautiful eyes; concealing from his view those 
worshipped stars of love, the only lights which of late 
‘had been visible above the misty horizon of his fate. 

One day, however, feeling probably the impolicy of 
|her seclusion, the young lady consented to accompany 
|her future lover on a short sail in the bay, and escorted 
by him, she repaired to the pier at an early hour in the 
|morning, and glanced around with a flushing cheek and 
restless eye. No answering look met hers. A sailor, in 
|her father’s employment, was the only boatman, Mr. 
| Wingate (the aspirant) being himself skilful in such 
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matters; and the only spectator was an old foreign-look- 
ing seaman, one of those fellows who, with short bowed 
legs, drooping shoulders, contracted eye-lids, and hands 
dug in their pockets, may be seen at all hours of the day 
and night hulking about the quays of a shipping town. 
This man eyed their preparations with that contemptu- 
ous curiosity which is often vouchsafed by such person- 
ages, to the small affair of getting a pleasure-boat under 
way ; but sometimes with a greater appearance of inter- 
est, he turned his face to the weather quarter, which pre- 
sented, as might have been conjectured from his manner, | 
indications not strikingly auspicious. Mr. Wingate. 
himself was probably not altogether free from suspicion ; 
for ever and anon he turned behind him a restless and | 
somewhat anxious look, which was then suddenly trans- | 
ferred to the blackened waters of the sea, rising in slow | 
and sullen surges before him, as if moved rather by some | 
internal impulse than by the slight gusts which blew from | 
the land. The opportunity, however, was tempting to) 
one who had so long sought for it in vain; and beside, it, 
was more than probable that any backwardness on the | 
part of the gallant might materially injure his character | 
in the estimation of a lady, brought up, as the song says, | 
with ‘ one foot on sea, and one on shore.’ 
At the moment of embarkation, he recollected that | 
the bundle of shawls and cloaks had been forgotten, | 





which forms so indispensable a part of the appliances on | 
such occasions, and begged the marine idler on the quay 
to go up to the house and fetch it; but the latter, affront. | 
ed possibly at the offer of money whieh accompanied the | 
request, replied, with characteristic brevity, ‘Nein: dat! 
is,no! Donner! go yourself;’ and jerking up his can-| 
vas trowsers, turned away upon hisheel. The boatman | 
being engaged in clearing the tackle, Mr. Wingate was | 
thus compelled to set out upon the errand himself, which | 
he did at full speed. | 

The foreigner having probably more sympathy with | 
one of his own class and calling, now returned to the | 
edge of the pier, and looked earnestly at the boatman; 
when the latter, as if struck with a sudden thought, | 
started instantly up and exclaimed, ‘Shiver me, if I 
ha’nt forgot, holloa, mounseer! give an eye for a mo-| 


ment, will ye?’ And immediately scrambling upon the | 
quay, he scudded off in the wake of his master. At that 
instant, a heavy gust rattled among the half-bent sails, 
and Miss Grove, with a momentary feeling of alarm, 
called out to the seaman tosee that the mooring line was 
fast. 


‘Good God!’ she cried, ‘he does not understand me! 
Wretch! leave it alone!’ But the old tar, had already 
with perfect composure, ‘hove off’ the fulds of the rope 
from the post. 

‘Ya, my tear, ya!’ he replied, ina complacent growl, 
to her exclamation, as he threw the coil upon the deck. 
The liberated vessel plunged like a mettled steed when | 
the bridle is thrown over his head, and then dipped on. 
the leeward side, till the water rushed over the gunwale. | 
The re-action, which naturally took place, — there being | 
as yet no way upon her,—brought the mast within a 
couple of yards of the quay; and the sailor, springing 
upon the shrouds, was upon the deck in an instant. No 


sooner had his hands emerged from the accustomed || 


pockets, than the stoop disappeared from his shoulders, 
the bow from his legs, and the contraction from his eyes. | 
Jne minute sufficed to shake out the main-sail+s in the 
next, the fore-sail and jib rattled up the rigging; and the | 
third found Mortimer seated in the stern, one arm em- 
bracing the helm, and the other the waist of his fair mis- 
tress. | 
The little vessel was cutter-rigged, and three-quarter | 
decked, with a gangway all round, for the purpose of. 
working the ship without incommoding the passengers. | 
She was as tight and trima concern of the kind as could | 
well be imagined; and in ordinary weather, with two. 
men on beard, would have lived in any sea that runs 
upon the English ceast. She was now destined, however, 
to furm a closer acquaintanceship with wind and water 
than + ually falis to the lot of a pleasure-boat. The 


took place, the warning was lost in the closer embrace 
it authorised. At length, startled into remembrance by 
a heavy shower-bath of spray, Ellen insisted upon re- 
turning. 

‘We may land,’ said she, ‘on the Point, where there 
is no creature visible, and you will easily escape unde- 
tected. The affair will pass for asailor’s frolic, and will 
leave little for remembrance behind, excepting the satis- 
faction we shall both feel in the certainty of each other’s 
fidelity.’ 

‘We shall land on the Point,’ said Mortimer firmly, 
directing her attention to a promontory nearly twelve 
miles distant; ‘you shall reside under the protection of 
my aunt till arrangements are made with your father : 
he will never dream of opposition after matters have gone 
so far. The worst that can happen, will be the loss of 
your portion; but even for that I have provided. I can 
enter the merchant service whenever I please, as first 
mate, and it will be hard if in a couple of voyages you 
do not find yourself a captain’s lady !’ 

Ellen sat stupified for a moment by the abruptness and 
audacity of the proposal; but recovering immediately, 
she, with crimsoned cheek and flashing eyes, bitterly up- 


'|braided him for what she termed his treachery. 


‘You speculate,’ said she, ‘on my reputation, as you 


'|would upon an article of traffic. My father, you argue, 


must either consent to your wishes, or his daughter will 
remain disgraced in the eyes of the world! Is this the 
conduct of a lover? Great heaven! is it the conduct of 
aman? And she gave way to a passionate burst of 
tears. Mortimer could have stood the thunder of a wo- 
man’s tongue; but in the rain which followed from her 
‘leyes, his sturdiest resolution melted away. With a 
i}heavy sigh, expressing at once anger, shame and sorrow, 
he gave his project to the winds, and prepared for putting 
the vessel about. 

In the mean time, the portentous blackness in the wind- 
ward horizon, which had attracted his attention to the 
||quay, was greatly increased in size, and the gusts swept 
longer and heavier every moment over the bosom of the 
deep. The smooth and confused surges which had risen 


||sullenly around the cutter, were now rolling in huge yet 
low masses to leeward, proclaiming, by the volume of} 


their base, the size of the superstructure they were pre- 
pared to sustain, Already the ridges of some were 


|;broken into boiling foam; and a hoarse yet not unmusi- 
|Jcal voice, from the whole body of the waters, fell, witha 
;|solemn and foreboding sound, upon theear. Every thing}| 


proclaimed the coming ofa storm. The screaming sea- 


,,|birds, as they winged their flight towards the land, hung}; 


low down over the surface, as if the tempest already}| 
rode in upper air; the cautious seamen, near the shore, 


every stick and stitch on the sea was stretching eagerly 
to the nearest port. 

The little cutter went gallantly about; but before re- 
covering her way, a sudden squall nearly threw her on 
‘her beam-ends. It was no time to trifle. The squall 
| was succeeded by others in quickened succession, till the 
‘whole, blending as it were into one, became entitled to 
the formidable name of a storm. Ellen, undaunted for 
ia time, grasped the helm with both hands, while Morti- 
mer, jumping fore and aft, as the circumstances required, 





\|took in every inch of canvas that could be spared. It 


was anexciting moment. The tight little vessel, hold- 


\|ing on by the water, as if actuated by some living and 


reasoning impulse, — now toiling up the steep of some 


|jenormous wave, W hose ridges of boiling foam hung high 


and howling above her, —and now sweeping gallantly | 
into an abyss, formed, it might seem, by the flight of the| 
billows before a conquering foe, — yoenunted a proud ane 
magnificent spectacle to those who were identified with |) 
the struggle, and whose fate was involved in the event. 





‘might be observed securing their craft, both large and| 
small, from some expected danger; and in the offing, |, 


much by the enthusiasm of the moment as by the agency 
of that unseen Spirit, whose chariot is the cold wind and 
whose dwelling is on the deep, gave an appearance of 
almost unearthly beauty to her face. Mortimer, as he 
hung upon the mast, casting a quick and wary eye around 
him, could not help losing some moments in gazing on 
this apparition of the sea; but the helm soon became too 
unruly for her hands, and laying her down upon the 
planks, protected in some measure by the gangway and 
deck, he resumed his place at the stern. 

A moment of inaction was sufficient to chase the color 
from her cheek; and she turned a look of pale and ter- 
rified inquiry upon her lover. 

‘ There is no help for it, Ellen,’ said he, after a pause, 
‘ The wind has veered round tothe north-west, and now 
sits steadily midway between the intended point of my 
landing and the quays of Mowbray. You will see nei- 
ther my aunt nor your father to-night. We must run 
for it!’ 

‘Where?’ inquired Ellen faintly. 





‘To the Smugglers’ Isle.’ Ellen shuddered at this an- 
nonncement; for she knew that doubt must have bor- 
dered upon despair before Mortimer would have propo- 
sed so almost hopeless a step. The Smugglers’ Isle was 
a barren rock, some distance out at sea, on which a light- 
house had formerly stood, but which was now removed to 
the mainland. Beside the risk of going down in the 
dangerous sea between, if the entrance to one of the 
winding creeks with which the island is indented, was 
not hit with the nicest precision, a much stronger vessel 
than theirs would go to pieces upon the sharp rocks at 
the first blow. There was no help for it, however, as he 
had said; and tothe ‘ What say you, Ellen ?’ which Mor- 
timer whispered in breathless anxiety, she answered 
faintly, ‘Run!’ The next moment, the vessel, with 
about a handkerchief of canvas, was plunging, remote 
} and alone, before the storm, leaving far behind the hos- 
| pitable shore, and diving madly, as a landsman would 
have thought, into the unknown wilds of the desert sea. 

That night the Smugglers’ Isle presented a scene re- 
sembling a country inn, in which travellers of every op- 
posite character and pursuit are shuffled into temporary 
contact or collision. The crew of a smuggling sloop, 
| which had sought refuge among the rocks, were thrown 
|into consternation by a luminous appearance in the ru- 
| ined lighthouse, from which the lamp had been banished 
inl many years; and the captain and his four satellites 
| crept silently and cautiously to the spot. Climbing to the 
| broken window, the leader could not restrain an exclama- 
tion of surprise as he beheld a young lady, of extraordi- 
| nary beauty, standing beside the fire-place, which blazed 
| with wood apparently just torn from the walls. The fe- 
male darted into an inner chamber at the noise of his 
approach, and as the outlaw jumped upon the floor, his 
|men made their appearance by the more legitimate ave- 
jnue of the door; and the party stood confronting, for 
‘an instant, a young man in a sailor’s dress, who seemed 
ostensibly the sole inhabitant of the mysterious domain. 








The next moment the stranger was in the clutches of 
the ruffians, and Captain Brock making his way eagerly 
tothe inner apartment; when, by a sudden effort, the 
prisuner burst from his jailors, and darting upon their 
captain seized him by the collar, and said in a low, stern 
whisper, —‘ Brock are you mad ?— you are about to 
ruin both your own fortune and mine ; look atme —I am 
Frank Mortimer.’ 


The smuggler stared at the announcement, but was: 
| speedily able to identify the stranger with the only re- 








Ellen, with uncovered head, and long dark hair float-} 
,ing wildly upon the storm, stood straining the helm with | ‘tention of a ruined and desperate man in seeking the 
‘convulsive energy to her bosom, one foot fixed firmly at | | | friendship of a bold smuggler? As for the girl, that was 
‘midships, and the other ancle-deep in the water which|! a chance affair; but one that will enable me to begin my 


| maining representative of the once great firm of Morti- 
j mer & Co. He motioned his men to withdraw ; and 
| | leading Frank to the fire by the button, with the familiar- 
|| ity yeniies ed by an anticipated fellowship in crime, 
inquired, ‘But what do you want with me, Master 
| Frank, — and what do you mean to do with the girl ?’ 


‘Can you ask,’ answered Mortimer, ‘ what is the ily 


lo” ist all recollection of their situation, in the |now rushed over the lee gunwale. Her eyes, turned to!) new career in beiltions style. She is the daughter of old 
el: at of their good fortune. Mortimer steered |the weather bow, looked proudly and boldly upon the! Grove. On a sailing excursion this morning, with Mr. 


4 . vally; and when a more than ordinary lurch |tempest, while a bright glow, called into her cheek as,, Wingate, her intended husband, we were driven by the 
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—a — 
storm to take shelter here: the boat struck upon the 
rocks, and went down, — every soul perishing but Miss 
Grove and myself. My proposal is this. Let us carry 
her off to Holland, where I know you are bound, and 
then go share and share in the ransom. 

The smuggler’s eyes sparkled at the bright suggestion, 
and his satisfaction evinced itself in a volley of oaths. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Mortimer; ‘we are now upon 
honor with each other. The affair, you understand, is 
to be managed by you alone —I have nothing to do with 
it, As soon as day breaks, I will throw the things I have 
saved from the wreck into that old trunk, and carry it 
on board of you. I expect to find you by that time at the 
mouth of the creek, and ready for sea. Having thus 
made a prisoner of me,— prisoner you understand — I 
cannot prevent you, if you have a mind, from coming 
over to the lighthouse and carrying off the lady too.’ 

‘It willdo!—I see it!—I take it!’ ejaculated the 
smuggler, as Mortimer pushed him towards the door, 
‘Good night.’ 

‘Good night,’ said the latter; —‘ Captain! honor ? 

‘Oh, honor! honor!’ 

The next morniag the wind had fallen considerably 
when the faint light of the dawn first streamed upon the 
black bosom of the sea. The waves, although still ri- 
sing in wreaths of foam upon the rocks of the Smug- 
glers’ Isle, rolled elsewhere along in almost unbroken 
masses, seeming to owe their remaining agitation more 
to unquiet recollections of the preceding day, than to the 
actual agency of the morning breeze. The ocean was no 
longer a desert; for some far and filmy masts might al- 
ready be descried in the offing; and alung the crowded 
coast, among the still lingering shadows of night, the 
symptoms were discernible of renewed activity. The 
smuggling sloop was already at the mouth of the creek, 
moored to both sides by strong tackle; the decks were 
cleared, and every thing in proper order for getting un- 
der way ata moment’s notice. The crew were anxious- 
ly looking out fer Mertimer’s appearance; and as the 
increasing light disclosed every minute more and more 
of the distant coast, a darker shade was observed to low- 
er upon the brow of Captain Brock. 

The expected passenger was at length seen toiling 
along the ridges of the rocks, with a trunk upon his 
shoulders, the size and apparent weight of which very 
easily accounted for hisdelay. On his arrival, the cap- 
tain and he shook hands in silence, and a significant 
glance from Mortimer directed the eyes and thoughts of 
his new friend to the lighthouse. 

‘Shall we stow your chest away in the hold?’ asked 
the captain. 

“There is mo need, said Mortimer, ‘we shall have 
plenty of time by and by ; and the object now,’ — point- 
ing to the far coast, where the craft by this time were 
seen stirring like bees—‘ is to get clear out to sea with- 
out the Icss of a moment.’ 

*Captain Brock and two of his satellites hereupon 
sprang upon the rocks, and armed with nothing more 
than a piece of canvas, contrived toserve the purpose of 
a palanquin in ease of need, took their way to the ruined 
lighthouse. 

While they were still in sight, Mortimer stood gazing 
upon the party with an uneasy look; but when they had 
disappeared among the rocks, he turned with a sudden 
and decided motion to the remaining man. His air ex- 
pressed perhaps more of hostility than he intended to 
exhibit; for, as an idea of treachery seemed to enter the 
smuggler’s mind, a shout of warning or for help, which 
perhaps no personal danger could have extorted, rung 
over the deep. The next moment a heavy plunge in the 
water told what were his thanks for his gratuitous com- 
munication, and on the ridge of a broken wave he was 
conveyed to the land, and discharged most emphatically 
upon a ledge of the cliff. 

The shout, however, had sufficed to alarm the smug- 
gling captain and his two men, and they were now seen 

rushing furiously back to the vessel. The catastrophe 
had been brought on prematurely, and Mortimer per- 
ceived no means at hand of severing the cables more 
efficacious or expeditious than the clasp-knife he had in 
his pocket. To work, therefore, he went with this frai! 





instrument, and cut, and sawed, and hacked for very||of being able to pursue, they had much difficulty in 
life. Every moment the holloa of the smugglers came]|| gaining the rocks before she filled and went down. 
louder upon his ear ; and the indistinct glance he was|| It isa matter of dispute among historians, whether 
enabled to take of his enemies, without raising his eyes|| old Grove would, in any case, have refused to sanction 
from the rope, told him that they had already surmount-|| the union of the lovers, after the foregoing adventure. 
ed the highest ridge of the cliff. This singular property || His magnanimity, however, was not put to the trial ; for 
of vision which the eyes possess, of seeing without look-|| Mortimer obtained an advance on the same evening — 
ing, appeared at the time to be more a quality of the|| the 23d—of one thousand pounds, on his share of the 
mind exercising its mysterious functions without the|| revenue prize. The bond was thus implemented in all 
agency of the bodily organs: he felt their approach|| its parts; and Mortimer and Ellen entered forthwith 
without seeing it; their feet trode upon his heart, when|| into partnership as husband and wife, and became one 
as yet the sound of their steps was unheard. of the first houses in Mowbray in the great business of 
matrimony. 





To have been able to fling upon the work in which he 
was engaged his utmost strength— to tear with hands 
and teeth —to struggle till his sinews cracked and his 
heart was ready to burst — would have been comparative 
enjoyment. But the weak blade required the nicest and 
gentlest management, and while his whole frame trem- 
bled with terror and impatience, his hand was obliged to 
move like that cf a lady, when armed with a pair of 
scissors for the destruction of silk or gauze. The shout 
of the smugglers became louder as they approached, 
and their steps now grated harshly upon the rocks. A 
cold sweat broke over Mortimer’s forehead, as all the| 
horrors of Ellen’s situation rushed upon his mind. Well| 
he knew the desperado into whose power she must short- 
ly fall; well he knew, that even the suggestions of ava- 
rice would have been unattended to, had not a plan been | 
formed at the moment in his lawless mind, for the grati- 
fication of a fiercer passion. He could hear the boards| 


fh i ki ; ; had acquired the r-me among them, of a stern and res- 
SF Sa yore CN wine sraggics for freedom ~|\olute man. But take him in his every day walk among 
he could even hear the convulsive catching of her} 


b é 4 ; || the ladies, he was shy and reseryed ; and with them he 
reath ; and amply did he appreciate the loftiness of) had acquired the unenviable reputation of a bashful old 
spirit which repressed every ery of womanish terror ;)| 1. -helor 

a gps a pee by the very sound of To look at him as he passed through the streets in all] 
er voice, the labors of him who she knew was laboring|| +, dignified importance of a bachelor of forty-five, 


for her deliverance. with cane in hand, and head erect, you would mentally 
exclaim —‘ there goes a man of some decision,’ for his 
step was firm, his eye unquailing, and he pressed for- 
ward like one who had important business to transact, . 
and knew how to transact it. But to see him when he 
met a lady in his walk! his whole manner was changed 
— his erect port, and stately carriage were Jost ina 
loud report, and the sloop drifted a few yards, andswung]| crouching walk, and an averted face —his hand shook 
by the remaining cable. Mortimer’s eyes were lighted || as he set his cane tremulously on the paving stone, and 
up with a momentary gleam of hope; but when he saw|| his whole frame would shiver as if he felt an approach- 
that the weight and pitching of the vessel had no effect|| ing ague. And if that lady should prove an acquaint- 
upon the single rope by which she was now held, andj/ ance his agitation would increase ten-fold —his knees 
when he knew that a few strokes of their oars were || would literally knock together like Belshazzar’s of old, 
sufficient to bring the smugglers alongside, it gave way | and his walk become so unsteady, you would be tempted 
to absolute despair. 





MY UNCLE. 





Original. 





My uncle was a bachelor. A grievous sin and griev- 
ously hath my uncle answered it. He was not a bach- 
elor from necessity, for I have often heard him say, 
many a fair damsel had casta liquorish eye on his good- 
ly proportions in his younger days; but then he was 
constitutionally retiring in female society, always diffi- 
dent to a degree when in the presence of the other sex, 
until he was fairly brought to bear, upon any meeting or 
trial he dreaded, when he bore it like a man. Notso 
when in the company of his fellow men —there he was 
bold, daring, resolute, and carried his head so free, and 
stood so unawed, and unabashed in their high places, he 





The smugglers were now at hand—they gained the 
edge of the cliff—they threw themselves into their boat, 
and with cries of mingled rage, blasphemy, and exulta- 
tion, pushed furiously towards the vessel. At this mo- 
ment, by a heavy roll of the sea, a sudden strain was 
given to the nearly severed rope, which broke witha 








} to spring towards him, as toa fainting man; and as he 


The lurch, however, had had the effect of splitting | passed her, his body corporate would irresistibly incline 
the chest in which Ellen was confined, against a bulk.|| to the outer edge of the walk, and while jis hand was 
The next instant she stood before Mortimer ; and as the|| tremblingly raised, to lift with reverent respect his bea- 
boat of the assailants rattled against the ship’s side, and|| Vet from his brow, you might see huge drops of perspi- 
a wild huzza burst from the crew, she snatched the|! ation standing on his forehead, proof positive of his 

: , she s epee saa 
knife from his hand and replaced it with a handspike. | infirmity, while his whole countenance was of an ashy 
Brock first || palcnens. 


Mortimer was now in his element. ‘ 
: * || My uncle was called a handsome man. A broad high 
appeared upon the gunwale, and was received with a); ‘ 


Siete ald anes aes tee || forehead —black eyes—a roman nose, and a mouth 
tremendous blow, which laid him sprawling in the}|,.. — ne cagaued . ie 
‘ : ... || like that on the picture of Dr. Franklin I used to see in 
bottom of the boat. His comrades met successively with|| her’s hall it deemed weve hota vantiv 
the same salutation; and as Ellen worked at the rope||” EES Niles Sr Sena GOPNED, Oe Eh 
ral speocgtaiga aa mae ee oe ||carriage, Added to these personal charms my uncle 
with more skill and ingenuity than her lover, it might sci: aaeatiiinil silt a Meniadladaia acide. Unie tatoos 
: ‘ | was possessed of a handsome estate, that is for the time 
have seemed that the fate of the action was at least)| | i cleiin dali toe Meee Ws Cel oc. eal ee 
doubtful. The smugglers, however used to hard knocks, || “7° Bice} ee ee : : 
‘ ” £8 ne 5 1] »mber it! nm ¢ -o story | > as neatly whitewash 
te down than up again: Mortimer’s arm||™¢™ber it! — in a two story house as neatly whitewash- 
ee ee eee ae ee ae oe led as any in the country, in the rear of which flourished 
grew weaker at every blow; and at length, quite spent}! sain ‘thin tite wiles tale ek 4 
Bia a j ; || the best orchard within fifty miles. Beside all this it 
with fatigue, he lost his balance, and nearly fell over-|) his cillnasiiai tate the asia iit tel ied li 
Ncaal || was shrewdly whispered by the good wives in the neigh- 
; ; ; || borhood, that he had a snug sum of hard dollars lying-dor- 
A hoarse roar of exultation — from the boat's crew) mant in some distant bank, which only waited the pru- 
as they extended their hands to drag him into the boat \/ dent hand of some discreet wife, to be most equitably 
and although their triumph was deferred by a lofty Wave || distributed among the itinerant venders of ladies gear. 
rising between, when it subsided the two vessels came || 


; : . || No wonder all these accomplishments rendered my 
together with a crash, which threstened to prove fatal as uncle an object for the match makers of our rillage to 
the weaker. 


| exercise their innocent propensities upon, and hed not 

A shrill scream from Ellen, startled the combatants on || his almost unconyuerable diffidence in alf female mat- 
both sides. It was a scream of joy; for, at that moment, || ters, kept him completely, or at least as far as human 
the rope burst with a noise like the report of a musket,|! nature can be, completely woman-proof, he would, long 
and the sloop drifted to leeward. The smugglers’ boat); ere the time of which lam writing, have been seduced 


No wonder then my uncle was a bachelor. 








had received so much injury in the collision, that instead || over the Rubicon which all Bachetors must pass to enter- 
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the blessed state of matrimony, and have discovered that 
woman is, after all, an animal not much to be dreaded. 

Many and manifold were the attempts made by his 
neighbor spinsters, to bring him to their feet and make 
him ‘ pop the question,’ but his reservedness, and his 
taciturn demeanor, brought forth such short replies to 
their cunning inuendoes, they totally failed. 

But, — my pen runs like a race horse as I write it— 
atthe age of seven and forty,—what mortal man is 
proof!—my uncle received a severe wound, from the 
well aimed shaft of Cupid, on the left side, where his 
fluttering heart was supposed in days gone by, to have 
resided. 

My uncle received the shot as well as he was able; 
he kicked against the pricks for a while, and tugged 
most manfully to root out the new impression in his 
heart, but all in vain —the shaft stuck — the wound was 
deep. The fountain of his affections was at last opened, 
and a stream bubbled out as plentiful as ever ran from 
the rock of Horeb. Finding it was his fate tobe in love, 
and knowing it to be of no use, to rebel against fate, 
what could my uncle do? Why, nothing, and he did it 
as wellas he could; and like a wise and reasonable 
man, he surrendered himself at discretion. 


But the object of his affections! Blessings on us, how 
exceedingly eccentric and unreasonable is this love ! 
Reader, if you are proprietor of a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief, get it ready, for you will have occasion to use 
it—the object of my uncle’s ardent affections was none 
other than the ice-bound and frigid Miss Mehitable 
Hardcastle, spinster of our village, aged — blank! — A 
maiden who had felt the frosts of many a winter pass 
over her head, each succeeding one adding another coat 
of ice to that heart, which nature had made so uncon- 
querably frigid in the outset, it seemedbeyond the power 
of years to harden it more. But so it was—it had 
grown harder and harder, until it had become very rock. 
The fountain of her affections, if, indeed, she was ever 
possessed of any, had long since been frozen up, and it 
would need something as potent as was the rod of Mo- 
ses, to bring forth any emotion therefrom, for the icy 
temple of her heart was one which no passion could ever 
penetrate. 
the rest of her class—she had no passions to gratify, 
either of love or hatred, pity or remorse. She was 
indeed a wonder. The slightest symptom of feeling had 


Ske seemed built on a different model from | 


the serious difficulties he had to encounter, until there 
his excited imagination would oft time picture the face 
of his fair one glowing forth from some ignited coal be- 
fore him, and he has gazed, and gazed, until he fancied 
himself already in her company —her hand clasped in 
his —the fearful words said — the question popp’d ; and, 
as the coal settled lazily down in its bed of ashes, he 
|would fancy the fair Mehitable, with a face glowing 
|with virgin blushes, sinking softly into her easy chair, 
‘overcome with maiden modesty, as her trembling lips 
faintly sighed out the welcome ‘yes.’ Then my uncle’s 
‘eyes would wander in ecstasy among the embers of his 
‘declining fire, until his bewildered fancy pictured a hap- 
'py and numerous family growing up around him; prom- 
inent in the group stood his eldest son, the heir of his 
‘estate, affectionately cheering his fair Mehitable, who 
‘now with matron brow and staid deportment, was per- 
forming the duties of her houshold. 

Happy! thrice happy! was my uncle in these blessed 
‘moments! But as he started from his reverie, and gazed 
around the silent room, where neither wife nor child 
stood to comfort him, the loneliness of his situation. would 
‘come over him with appalling truth, and he would feel a 
| void in his heart, which his reason plainly told him could 
‘only be filled by the subject of his waking dreams. Then 
would my uncle feel a yearning after the happy family 
‘that existed but in the embers, or, as I might say, in em- 
ibryo, and he would inwardly resolve that the next day 
should see him at the door of the mother of his imagina- 
tive family, praying her consent to make him the ‘ hap- 
piest of men.’ 

But this state of things was not to be borne. My uncle 
felt it in his very bones; and worked up almost to des- 
peration, he resolved to ‘pop the question’ and either re- 
ject the happy visions of future felicity that filled his 
mind, or bring them at once into realities. 

It was one pleasant afternoon—I remember it as if 
‘twere yesterday — It was a very pleasant afternoon my 
uncle had fixed upon for deciding his fate and ending 





| 








jand become happy in the state of matrimony or reject all 
|| thoughts of it, and live a happy life as a bachelor. 
| my uncle was a determined man, he could do either of 
|| these things if he resolved to do them, let him be ever so 
|| deep in the mire of love. 

tl Methinks I see him now, as he stood before the glass 


| , havine I< efAre worn face 

never been discovered to emanate from her person, and |jon that memorable day, shaving his care worn face, 
| . . 7 . a . 

she utterly despised every shadow of the hietus called || Bicely cutting off every individual hair that was unseem- | 


Love, as determinedly as my uncle despised an evil deed. 

‘Oh the mysterious power of Love!’ what on earth 
could have induced the spiteful little god to withhold a 
shot from so prominent a target as Miss Mehittable 
Hardcastle, after so injudiciously piercing the fluttering 


'|\ly, and trimming so close to the incipient whisker that 
|jcurled by either ear, you would have sworn ‘twas done 
'by that renowned Larber of yore, who cut so close he 
ae 7 ’ 

||shaved three days under the skin. And then his boots. 


|| My eyes! what a polish! Imagination could hardly pic 
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his troubles, and either enter upon a new scene of action, | 


| 
| 
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onan: ausncar : . ain hoy ne wit} ellos ‘hie 
heart of my bashful uncle. But I greatly fear the shot ||'*e any thing so brilliant, they shone with a gloss, which | 


would have been void and of none effect, for the iron 
heart of the damsel, would most certainly have blunted 
the dart, or turned it aside upon some more penetrable 
specimen of loveliness. But thus the matter stood. 
She was marble, my uncle, butter. They could no more 
assimilate, than could a bowl mix and assimilate with 
the cream contained within it. 


My uncle was a reasonable man in most matters. He 
thought this matter over duly, and pondered upon it de- 
liberately ; for the hard-heartedness of the damsel was 
proverbial, and he knew the strength of the castle where- 
in was lodged, locked up, doubly barred, and secuged, all 
the warm feelings that belonged to the object of his af- 
fections. He knew it must bea strong man, and a bold, 
that could attack the citadel, and he must be in truth a 
lucky one, who succeeded in effecting a lodgment within 
its walls. How then was he, above all others, who fear- 
ed all female kind, as zealuusly as a Scotch parson fears 
the evil one, how was he to attack successfully so well- 
defended, and strongly guarded a fortress as was the 
heart of his beloved. The prospect was appalling. An 
ordinary man would have sunk under it, but it only 
urged my unele on. 

These things preyed upon his mind continually, and 
fed the embers of his love until it became a perfect 
blaze. Many atime has my uncle sat on a long winter 
evening, gazing earnestly in the fire, and thinking over 


|| would have made Day & Martin die with envy, could 
| they have seen them—the white stocking — the brilliant 
| knee buckle— the velvet inexpressibles — the satin vest 
|—oh they are all before me now— pure — perfect — in- 
imitable ! 

And the coat! the coat! Oh thata tailor of the pres- 
jent day could see that coat—there never was a fellow 
to it— there never will be — without spot or blemish it 


coats — from the top of the collar to the bottom of that 
majestic skirt,— not a particle of lint—not a speck to 
sully its purity —not the slightest shadow of a wrinkle 
— all — all was perfection! 

But my admiration of the apparel hath made me lose 
sight of the man. After laboriously combing his head, 
and placing every individual hair in its proper place, he 
assidously evened the nap on his new beaver and sallied 
forth. 

My uncle’s mind was made up—and for once he 
looked forward to meeting a woman without trembling, 
and his whole demeanour was firm and correct. Being 
a man of few words he resolved to ‘pop the question’ at 
once—as soon as he should arrive at the door; and 
that, should he be solucky as to have her come to receive 
him at the threshhold, before he crossed it, he would 
have his future fate decided — yea or nay. 








His fvot was on the step—his hand was on the 


was all perfection— it was indeed a very paragon of 








| 
| 


es 


knocker, and it moved mechanically — but the fluttering 
of his wounded heart against his ribs, rapped louder 
than any noise he had made with the knocker. Once 
more he raised his hand and two distinct raps was the 
consequence. Presently the inside door opened — he 
heard the creaking shoes of Miss Mehitable approaching 
him — now came the awful moment big with the fate of 
a future generation—the outside door opened— and 
Miss Mehitable Hardcastle stood before him, in all the 
awful reality of life and womanhood. My uneles 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth—he hesitated — 
but his heart whispered —‘ out with it— pop it at once !? 
He essayed. After the first word bubbled up from his 
throat the rest followed like hot shot. 

‘Miss ——— Hardcastle—’ 

*Sirt? 

‘Do you want to change your situation ?’ 

‘No Sir!’ 

‘Neither do I’ bellowed my uncle — 

He turned on his heel, and went his way ‘ rejoicing to 
be free.’ He was another man,—and as he rapidly 
left ‘the presence,’ he breathed forth a sigh like a horse, 
which blew all his love to air and involuntarily exclaim- 
ed — 

‘ Thank heaven! that load’s off my stomach !’ 

From that moment my uncle became himself once 
more. He resolved to live a happy life in proud inde- 
pendence — alone — His love was gone forever. 

“like a full ear of corn 
That scap’d the frost, but’s wither’d in the ripening. ? 

But my uncle withered not, though his love did. He 
grew fat— he smoked a pipe—he took to drinking old 
port, and the last time [saw him he wasa hale hearty 
old bachelor of sixty-five. *.M.*, 





Zzssay. 


PHRENOLOGY. 








Original. 





Wuar is Phrenology? It is the art of knowing by the 
outside of a man’s head what is within it. That is—a 
phrenologist imagines he can ascertain by feeling of the 
bumps and bruises of a man’s pericranium, what is 
within its shell. To wit, if he has a swelling on one 
part of his head, then obtusiveness, alias stultification, 
alias some other iveness is the consequence ; if on anoth- 
er, then he is learned, knowing ete; if on the forehead ; 
he is uxorious, foolish, wise, simple or cunning, as the 
case may be. I will not stop here to examine the truth 
of this quackery, butif the faculty of ascertaining what 
may be within, by that which is without, be susceptible 
of proof, — have mercy upon the bald! —their propensi- 
ties are written on their crowns; and who will save the 
hairless!—they have a sign upon their upper stories 
which speaks of the commodities within ! 

3ut for the word Phrenology — it means—a knowl- 
edge of the brain from its outward hills and vales. 
These are considered the true signs of inward wealth or 
bankruptey. Phrenclogy—the art of fecling for pro- 
pensities, whether amorous or belligerent, of cupidity or 
generosity, sense or nonsense. This new Science, as 
the originators and supporters would fain have it called, 
has made progress in German, English, French and 
American discovery, and the result of all the labor yet 
bestowed upon it, is, they undertake to tell by a man’s 
cropped crown, what his inclinations and feelings are — 
they will tell you by a man’s shaved head whether he be 
a patriot or a traitor. Aye, they go farther, and even 
vouch for more than the powers of witchcraft, and to as- 
certain from his jobbernowl whether he is in love, or not. 
And all this from a phrenologist’s fingers on a man’s 
head. 

And this dose of absurdity we are compelled to swal- 
low, if we believe in this necromancy, or dignify it with 
the name of science. There are some truths which do 
not go far to establish the truth of this doctrine. In 
some countries, a being’s skull is in infancy squeezed 


|into a cone, and a tuft of hair suffered to grow out of the 


top of it, like the leaves of a pine apple. This race is 





universally called cunning, and are considered remarka- 
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ble for their shrewdness. In other Indian islands or 
continents, heads are squeezed flat-wise into the shape 
of a sea clam; these again are noted for their cunning. 
Now both these barbarous anti phrenological people are 
distinguished by the same traits of character, and yet 
their heads are as different as light and darkness. The 
cone and clam-shaped heads of the uncivilized, both 
claim merit, and learned phrenologist’s may feel of their 
bumps and head-pieces, and draw such results as their 
doctrine aifords. 

But to look at the subject in a more serious manner. 
Suppose one of these scientific phrenologist’s should be 
brought into a court of justice to testify from the feeling 
of a man’s noddle, accused of murder, whether he had a 
propensity to kill, for there is a bump devoted to this 
thing particularly, called we believe, ‘the organ of Ge- 
structiveness.’ And suppose, farther, the jury believed 
in this would-be-science, and should give heed to the tes- 
timony in a case otherwise balanced,— why, hanging 
would be the consequence, and this offspring of a disor- 
dered imagination, would usurp the place of equity, 
proof, judge and justice. 

‘Yet, after all,’ say the advocates of Phrenology, ‘ it 
is to be wished that there were truth in this, and that 
every one were conversant with it.’ And what advanta- 
ges would you reap? ‘Why politicians might in a mo- 
ment ascertain the merits of a candidate for office.’ The 
question would net then be —‘ is he honest? is he capa- 
ble Y but it would be, ‘ what are his bumps? what are 
the sign-posts on his knowledge-box ?’ If Phrenology 
were true, an examination of heads in infancy might be 
the ordeal whereby the future state of their owners in 
this life, should be determined, and those who have the 
organ of destructiveness similar to those of Robespierre, | 
be guillotined in advance, to save the whole world from | 
misery consequent upon their existence. Perhaps our | 
native Indians are Phrenologists, though they may not | 
have gone so deep in the mire of its doctrines as its more | 
enlightened champions, for they destroy all deformed in- | 
fants. Why not we, in this century, destroy those who | 
have mental deformity, as exhibited by the bumps and 
excrescences, they being overt signs of malicious hearts. | 

Let any one but read some of the scientific works on | 
this absurd speeies of modern quackery, and look upon 
the credence bestowed upon them in Europe by grave | 
philosophers, and he would blush at the gullibility of the | 
age. Redheiffer’s perpetual motion was a fool to it for 
left handed wisdom. 








The parings of the toe nails of St. Anthony, in papal 
days were of vast remedical effect, the Pope’s pardon in 


aa 


PHugtttve Stetches. 





WINTER. 





Original. 





Tue winters of the present day have degenerated. 


days of old, are all we have in exchange for the merry 
days of my youth, when the earth wore his best coat of 
snow for at least four good months, nor put it off until 
the spring thawed him out of his dominions. Oh the 
merry days of my boyhood — the sleigh rides — the balls 
—the parties—where are they? Echo only answers. 
But to night I have had a taste of oldentime. ’Tis a 
a fine clear night as ever showered frost. The moon is 
shining like a bright lamp in the heavens, to light all 
happy parties to pleasure; the air is like powdered glass, 
which tingles in your nose as you snuff it up — the sleigh 
bells are jingling, while the sleighs creak over the frosty 
way, and I feel as once I felt, when my sweetheart and I 
were behind a horse as fleet as the wind, in a sleigh you 
could lift in your hands, skimming along to the music of 
some fifty bells, over such a fall of snow as the yearlings 
of our time have never seen. Oh those were merry 
times—but they were—how mournfully that word 
sounds in my ear. 
over the past, and dismally clouds the present. 
days are gone. 


The se 
My sweetheart is my wife— my noble 
horse trotted himself out of existence dragging a stage, 
and the glory of the winter has departed. Even the 
days when Mother Bunce wielded the flip iron— but 
stop— Mother Bunce is gone too—she has made her 
last mug —the flip iron is cold—she hath flourished it 
for the last time; that hand which beat the eggs, which 
dipped the iron, which mixed the mug—is mixed in 
dust. Fain would I stop here, to give a passing tribute 
to thy many virtues, thou mother of the mug, but I 
cannot — my heart is too full. 

Nothing is as it used to be, but this merry night has 
given a shadow of my former days, and made my blood 
dance as itdid of yore. Ittempted me out. Yes, read- 
er, I threw aside my wonted gravity, and the beauty of 
the night made me foolish enough to go out, and griev- 
ously have I been disappointed. There is nothing as it 
once was. Never before did a sleigh ride start this con- 
founded rheumatism —never before did a sleigh ride 
shake my nerves like this—never before did sleigh bells 
sound so melancholy —never before went horses so 
slow. 








ithe past. The world has grown old before iis time; it 


. ; 7 Paes siaieis ee | 
earlier times hada magical power; but now Phrenolo- |, ##8 grown old faster than I have myself. 


gy notonly tells us what a man has done, but what he 
will do; and this doctrine comes from learned physi- 
cians, tenpenny puffers and scientific noodle heads. 

If you believe in this science, with equal justice may 
you believe with the disciples of Physiognomy, or even 
Dressology, which latter word, being interpreted, means 


the art of so covering the body, that it shall be a false | 


representative of innate good. If Phrenology were uni- 
versally believed, it would produce more wrong judg- | 
ment in courts and societies than any else which could | 
be brought. Nor would it stop here. Marriages, 
friends, enemies, malice or affection would often hang 
only on this slender thread, and we should go through 
the world choosing or rejecting from its ranks, not 
by the sober judgment of truth and reflection, but 
by the flickering light of fancy, of surmise, or of preju- 
dice. 


I, for one, disbelieve as much in Phrenology as in Na- 


;|months, and the beautiful fields of snow were 
|lover with a thick crust, so the only care you had to 


ture’s disguise of Physiognomy, or custom’s masquerade | 


of dress, Silk or dowlas, tow-cloth or rufiles, along face | 
or a broad one, dark eyes or bright eyes, evil disposed 
bumps, or bumps of any kind, good, bad, or indifferent, 
can make no difference in the mind of any man or wo- 
man. Let it not be that the best face, or the best dress, 
or the best bumps, shall take precedence of all other 


kinds of excellence ; by their works let men be judged, | 


by their aets let them be esteemed, and by their mental 
qualifications hold their rank among men, 


Crito. 


| Reader, you may not believe it, but I have seen the 
time when you could not have seen the fences for three 


covered 


liake was, not to drive against trees. I have seen the 


||snow sometimes piled so completely over houses, that 


ithey had to cut their way out through the drift to get 
into the street, and walk under an arch of snow for 
months together. But I shall never see such times again. 
Our snow storms now are merely a few feathery flakes 
for an hour or two, instead of whole clouds of snow dri- 


\|ving through the air for days together, as if another 


world of down were shattered over us. From the taste 
I have had to night, I am content to leave sleigh-riding 
to itself for the rest of my life, and quietly get through 
my few remaining winters, without feeling my heart 
swell, and easily slide out of this world, thinking only 
of a joyous sleigh-ride as among the things that were. 


8. 


THE NUBIANS. 





Tue Nubians are a very distinct race of people from 


||the Arabs; their dress is commonly a loose white shirt 


and a turban; sometimes they are uncovered, except a 
jcloth round the waist. They are very superstitious, 
most of them wearing charms to keep off ‘ the evil eye,’ 
or some other apprehended ills. 

There is a great difference in the features and make 
of the several Nubian tribes; the natives of Elpha are 





| tall and geod looking; the people of Derry hideous and 


Mud in insufferable quantities, and rain like the forty | 


That simple word sings a repuiem | 


I have come home sick of the present and full of} 





‘deformed ; the tribe at Armada are small, but hand- 
some, and well made: they are frugal in their mode ot 
|| living, subsisting principally on doura, made into flat 
i\cakes, and baked on a stone which is heated, and sour 
|| milk and dates. 

|| The women do not cover their faces so scrupulously 
\\as the Arabs; they are not ill looking; are generally 


1 





|| well made and have good figures. ‘They wear a brown 
|| garment, reaching down to the ankles; it is thrown 
jjover the right shoulder, comes close under the left arm, 
|| the shoulder of which is bare, and has not an ungraceful 
appearance; they are very partial to rings and bracelets ; 
the former are frequently worn at the nose, the latter are 
made of one piece of ground glass, which not yielding, 
and being forced on as small as possible, often cause 
much pain; they Young girls 
have a covering round their Joins made of strips ot 
leather, hanging down, and ornamenting with cowry 


always go bare-footed. 





mn 


shells and beads. The hair of the women is plaited 
jsomewhat like the men’s, and greased with oil. The 
'Barabras, from their frugal mode of life, are subject to 


|\few diseases; they are all marked with one, sometimes 
[two scars on the spine of the back; where they have 
been burnt for the cure of an endemial disease, which 
‘attacks them when 
|drawing all the humors to one spot, keeps the discharge 
lopen till the patient is recovering, and experience has, 
|doubiless, often shewn it to be successful. A boy, while 
|we were at Ebsambal, was ina state of cure, and acc:- 
‘!dentally injured the part, which caused it to bleed; the 
|| father immediately applied a remedy, by throwing some 


young; this mode of treatment, by 





sand, of which article there is noscarcity in the country, 
'on the wound; this soon appeased the boy’s cries and 
pains.’ 





| “Hiterary Nottees. 


Original. 





Journan anv Lerrers FRoM FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN, 
iby Emma Willard, for sale by F. J. Huntington. — The 


| 


tl thor of this book. We have risen from the perusal of it 
|| with a pleasure rarely experienced in reading the gener- 
| ie : nies 

lality of ‘Journals’ and ‘ Letters’ that modern travellers 





public owe a debt of gratitude to the accomplished au- 





|| inflict on the public. The work, though published undei 
|| 
}| many 
|| pupils, and having the sole care of her Seminary, reflects 
|| 


||ereat credit on Mrs. Willard. She has given many 


embarrassments, and while superintending her 


| apologies in her preface, which entitle her to much in- 
|| dulgence, if any were needed, but we think there is no 
|| cause to fear, for her work will pass through the ‘fiery 
\|ordeal of criticism’ unscathed and unhurt. 
|| in her descriptions, a minutenessof detail and familiarity 
|| of expression, which males the reader at home in the 
| We learn more of the little peculiar- 
| ities, as wellas of the more distinguishing traits of a 
|| nation from her work, than from any similar one we have 


ijread. It isa common fault with travellers, in publish- 
ll ing their Journals, to omit the lesser items, which appeai 
|| to them to be of no material consequence, but which go 
|| far, in fact, to help us form an opinion of foreigners. 
|| This fault Mrs. Willard has avoided, and for this reason 
| 


|; we would particularly recommend the work to those 
|| who are desirous of learning more of foreign countries, 


There are, 


scenes described. 


|\though it isby no means destitute of general informa- 


| . . . 
\| tion, and authentic sketches of distinguished characters 


| abroad. 

Lerrers oF Horace Watpotr, Ear or Oxrorp, is a 
| valuable work which ought to have a place in every one’s 
| library, who is desirous of a full and concise account of 
|the times of George the II. It is replete, with interesting 
‘and instructive information and deserves an extensive 
| circulation. 
| Yovurn’s Sxercu Book, Lilly Wait & Co. Boston. — 
| This book comes to us in a delicate and fanciful guise, 
|richly ornamented in the style of foreign annuals, and is 
i|designed as a Christmas and New Years’ Present for 
| Youth of both sexes. Among the contributors, we notice 
|the name of Mrs. Child, which is sufficient to give cur- 
|rency to a work for the young. 
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Poetry. 





WINTER HYMN. 
Original 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNBY. 
Oh Thou, who bidd’st the Sun 
The glittering landscape light, 
While mountains, vales and hillocks shine 
In Winter’s frost work bright. 
/ 


The imploring trees stretch forth 
Their trusting arms to Thee, 

Who shield’st the naked in their hour 
Of cold adversity. 


Thou, o’er the tender germ 
The curtaining snow dost spread, 
And give it slumber like a babe 
Deep in its cradle-bed. 


A chain is on the streams, 
And on the suinmer flood, 

Yet still their sparkling eyes look up, 
And beam with gratitude. 


The bee hath left her toil, 
Within her cell to sleep, 

The warbling tenants of the cloud 
A silent Sabbath keep. 


Thou mak’st the lengthen’d eve, 
The friend of Wisdom prove, 

And bidd’st it bind confiding hearts 
In closer links of love. 


Oh Thou, the God of hope, 
Blest Author of our days, 
Forbid that winter chill our heart, 
Or check the lay of praise. 





WRITTEN IN A GRAVE-YARD NEAR THE SEA. 
Original. 








Midnight is sleeping on the heaving waves, 
And I am here, among the quiet dead, 

Where stand cold stones as guardians of the graves, 
While the still earth is echoing the tread. 


An hour of silent awe. Night’s sable shroud 
Spread like a mantle o’er the earth at rest, 
Gives heaviness to the heart, as if a cloud 
Of flowers were pressing gently on the breast. 


The dews are sleeping on the bended grass, 
The earth is wrapped in its unbreathing sleep, 
And to my fancy’s eye dim shadows pass 
Of noiseless spirits from the unknown deep. 


The far — far sighing of the ocean waves 
Comes softly up— faint music from the sea, 
And seems to chant around these midnight graves, 
A dirge of sweet and solemn melody. 


Oh at this hour the soul is gushing love, 
And hidden founts of holy feeling swell, 

The lone heart pines, like a wing-wearied dove, 
And fancy droops beneath the magic spell. 





CHILDHOOD SCENES. 





Original. 


It isthe same. The years have passed 
Upon their silent march away, 
And Time’s returnless wing hath gone 
Upon its brighi and boundless way. 
Yet these old hills remain unchanged, 
And on their tops the same old trees, 
Beneath the sunlight’s golden flood 
Are bowing to the chainless breeze. 


These are the same unbending woods, 

And winds are chaunting through their aisles, 
The same old songs I used to hear 

When boyhood’s days were bright with smiles. 
This is the same green slope whereon 

My careless limbs were thrown in play, 
And there still stands that tall old tree, 

Up which I clomb my tedious way. 


But these alone unchanged remain — 
Pamiliar faces, which were bright 
On memory’s mirror, come no more 
To greet me with their blessed light. 
It seems as if few hours were passed, 
Since round the hearth the friends I love, 
Were gathered like a band of saints, 
To join their prayers to God above. 











My thoughts are swelling like the waves 
Which roll above old ocean’s stores, 
When the hoarse winds are up in wrath, 

And mountain billows lash the shores. 
'T is ever thus, when my free’d thoughts 

Are wandering over childhood’s track, 
I feel the same deep current come 

To urge my wandering spirit back. 


But t’ is a joy to tread again 
These sungilt hills and shadowed vales — 
To breathe again this blessed air, 
And list again these singing gales ; 
It is a joy I seldom feel 
To wander o’er this well known scene ; 
While memory like a pleasant dream, 
Paints all in youth’s untainted green. 


My step is bounding lighter now 
Than when amid the city’s din, 
I plod my silent way along 
Where joy and mirth scarce enter in ; 
I feel my sleeping thoughts awake, 
And leap like springs, first waters on, 
While Hope, with lifted finger points 
To years which in the distance dawn. 


Farewell ye old grey hills and trees — 
The tide of thought is rolling on, 
But I will hold, while memory lives, 
Remembrance of thy pleasures gene. 
Perehance I ne’er may tread again 
Upon these old uplifted hills — 
Perchance may never know again 
The joy that now my bosom thrills ; 


If it be thus, oh I would pray 
That I may ever think of those, 
Who cheered the rainbow hopes that burst, 
When first the sight before me rose ; 
And I would pray to ne’er forget ; 
The lesson learned when here I trod, 
Where I was learned to lift my thoughts 
And point the spirit up to God. jaar 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY FOUR. — Ere this number is pla- 
ced in the hands of the reader, we shall have stepped over the 
threshold of another year, we shall have passed one of the marks 
of our distance from Eternity— another stepping stone where Time 
stops to replume his tireless wings. The first day of a new year 
may be considered as one of the landmarks of our existence, which 
serve to show how far we have travelled on the weary road of life. 
We have somewhere read of a solitary prisoner, shut out from the 
world, who kept the records of his time by cutting a notch with a 
nail upon a stick given him for the purpose. We imagine the feel- 
ings of this man, as he cut the notch, to be somewhat akin to ours, 
as we feel on passing the point, which denotes one year more added 
to the huge catalogue of the Past, one more notch, as Tristram Shan- 
dy would say, cut by the recording angel on the stick whose span 
marked our existence. We should, if possible, on this occasion feel 
melancholy, and in compliance with custom immemorial, indite a 
lugubrious article to lengthen the visages of our readers. But we 
cannot. Whatcause have we? What cause is there for melan- 
choly in the gladdening sound which greets you at every corner, of 
‘a happy new year.’ On the contrary, it is a season of rejoicing 
tous; we know by this unerring dial that another year has been 
meted out to us by the great Disposer of events. We have been per- 
mitted to enjoy one year mroe, and are entering, full of hope and 
anticipation upon another. What cause ts there for regret inall this. 
True, it is a season also for reflection — a season in which it is well 
to reflect on the sins and follies of the past, and make good resolu- 
tions for the future, — but what has this to do with inelancholy ? 
Cannot we think of the blessings bestowed upon us, and the favors 
we enjoy, without a long face, and a sour look ?—‘ Away with mel- 
ancholy, ’ and hail to the ‘happy new year!’ 

There isa custom extant among us, by which we can account 
for the lengthened visages of some otherwise good-natured friends. 
It has been the practice of urchins, and others not better employed, 
annually to wish their friends and acquaintances ‘a happy{new year,’ 
and to expect in return a suitable donation for their good wishes. It 
reminds us of the ery af the heralds in an ancient tournament, who 
invariably at every stopping point in the amusements, where they 
could find time, rode round the area, crying, ‘ Largesse, nobles, lar- 
gesse,’ which was followed with showers of coin from the spec- 
tators. Even this custom in our boys and lazzaroni, though but an 
humble imitation of the heralds of yore, and on a much smaller 
scale, is, we opine, the true cause of some of the long visages we 
meet in the street. Look at that little man with a bright restless 
eye, whose face is at least double its usual length. What thiuk you 
is the cause thereof? We willteil you. He keeps a confectioner’s 


; Store, and on this annual return of nature’s holiday, it is expected 





of him to provide heaps of sweetmeats for his itinerant customers, 
who shall wish him ‘a happy new year.’ He is now endeavoring to 
screw a smile on his face to greet his good wishers, while he in- 
wardly wishes them sick-a bed, —but he cannot doit. His purse 
will suffer this day, and the muscles of his countenance, give hon- 
est indication of the state of his purse. The wider the purse is 
drawn open, the longer will his face be, and the tighter the strings 
are drawn, the tighter will the muscles pull the other way, until 
something marvellously like a sardonic grin, reigns in his money. 
making countenance. 

But this is a sorry picture. At this momenta boy has poked his 
head unceremoniously into our office, and with his hand extended, 
cries — ‘a happy new year.’ ‘Grammercy for thy wish my fine fel- 
low!—here is a shilling for thee wrapped up in thy father’s unpaid 
bill. Say to thy father the publisher wishes him a happy new year, 
and begs his immediate atttention to that paper.’ He has found the 
shilling and retreated through the door. The rogue — he has thrown 
the bill away. We can see him through the window. After look- 
ing at the piece of paper, and turning it over and over, he can make 
nothing useful of it. He has thrown it in the street. Peace to its 
inanes. We considered it a bad debt three months ago. 

New Year’s day. Nature’s holiday. Winter hath on his warmest 
coat, and is freezing with his breath the bare trees, and driving del- 
icate ones to the fire. To night many a happy face will be shining 
round the social board, cracking jokes and nuts, drinking happiness 
and cider. Peace attend them and blessings be on them. Would 
we were able to sit down in every merry circle, and feast our eyes 
on the flow of happiness this night. It is a time to tell old tales, to 
sing old songs, and renew old acquaintances. It is a time for father 
and son to talk over future prospects and indulge in reveries to 
come — it is a time for the mother and daughter to experience new 
happiness in delightful anticipations of the year before them—a 
time for brother to clasp the hand of brother in a new exchange of 
mutual affection — it is a time for the lover to renew his vows, and 
paint the future all sunbeams to his beloved — it is a time for the mar- 
ried man to renew his promise to love, honor, and obey the partner 
of his heart, and to shew how future difficulties may be avoided, by 
holding up the past as a beacon light — it is atime for inirth, for mer- 
riment, for love and for affection. Let it not pass by, reader, with- 
out doing a good deed, and painting a smile on thy neighbor’s face, 
and a blessing shall be upon thee. That this may be thy lot, that thy 
pathway through life may be smooth, thy brow be shadowed by 
joy ; that thou may’st be a comfort to thyself, and a blessing to those 
around, is our sincere desire, as we heartily wish thee an uncloud- 
ed life, and ‘a happy new year.’ 





STEAM AND OTHER MATTERS. — There is one blessing which has 
followed the application of steam power, which has hitherto re- 
mained unsung and unnoticed. We mean the immense advantage 
it has been to newspaper editors in concocting paragraphs, and fil- 
ling out their columns, when no better subject was at hand. When 
some lazy editor, as he sits in his office, ruininatmg over unpaid 
bills, and lost subscribers, hears the call of copy, at atime when he 
is unprepared, he seizes hold of a weekly, and taking the account 
of soine newly discovered engine, forthwith indites an ingenious anc 
erudite article on the wonderful power of steam. Another luckless 
editor, sees this article, after it is published to the world, and being 
likewise hard pressed for subject matter, borrows or steals a few 
ideas, and manufactures a column on the vast ‘blessiag of steam to 
community.’ And this will go to another, who follows suit as he 
best can, until editor after editor has taken up the matter, and poor 
steam runs the gauntlet of the whole editorial community from 
Maine to Georgia; by which time some of the first editors will 
probably start an objection to steam, in consequence of accidents, 
loss of life, &c. and then the subject is again discussed, the merits. 
and demerits of stearn fully set forth, authorities quoted, books pur- 
ported to have been consulted, the rise, progress, and present his- 
tory of steam is given in all its minute particulars, and then the 
‘wonderful power’ is harassed, tortured and troubled without ceas- 
ing, until we sometimes wonder there is any power left wherewith 
to concoct a paragraph. 

But it is now nearly two weeks since we have seen a single edito- 
rial article on steam, and we think it time to set the bafl in motion 
again. We are more urged to it by getting in our possession tho 
following article, purporting to be the reflections of an exquisite of 
the year 1931 at breakfast. Where and how this singular paper 
came into the possession of the present generation we do not pre- 
tend to define, but despite the conviction of our better judgment, we 
opine it has actually made a retrograde movement from the journals 
of 1934, and come intoour possession by some means unknown and 
unaccountable. Perhaps however it has some conneetion with the 
late meteoric phenomenon, and may have come dows ‘with the fall 
of stars.’ But for the verses — 


‘Tell John to set the kettle on, 
I mean to take a drive ; 

I only want to go Rome, 
And shall be back by five. 


‘Tell cook to dress those humming birds, 
I shot in Mexico; 

They ’ve now been killed at least two days, 
They ‘ll be un peu trop haut. 


‘lll try that wine, too, a la rose, 
Just brought from Ispahan ; 
How could those Goths of other times, 





Endure that vile Champaign ? 
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‘The trip I took the other day, 


To breakfast in the moon, 
Thanks to that awkward Lord Bellaire, 
Has spoiled my new balloon. 


‘For steering through the Milky Way, 
He ran against a star, 

And turning round again too soon, 
Came jolt against my car. 


‘Such fellows ought to keep below, 
And never venture there ; 
If he’s so clumsy he should go 
By no way but the Bear. 


‘My steam is surely up by now — 
Put the high pressure on ; 

Give me the ‘ breath bag’ for the way — 
All right — hey — whizz —I’m gone.’ 


Who dare anticipate the wonderful progress of steam discovery, 
yail road improvement, and even the less cultivated science of fly- 
ing. We expect, ere long, should Durant continue his pleasant ex- 
cursions threugh the upper regions, to see him chartered by the 
government, to establish a daily line between New Orleans and Bos- 
ton; and instead of apaltry daily mail between Hartford and New- 
York, we expect to have the pleasure of advertising in the twenti- 
eth volume of The Pearl, that ‘fae Fryine Eacte, will leave the 
State House Yard every half hour, for New York via New Haven. 
Passengers must be in readiness, punctually at the yard, as the Ea- 
gle will stop only two seconds, to change mails and receive baggage.’ 
What a time this will be for Lottery dealers. Expresses will then 
be of no use to run with the drawings, for the purpose of selling 
poor tickets and buyimg up incky ones. All will be done im the 
twinkling of aneye. A Lottery will be drawn ia Rhode Island, and 
ere the money could be counted over, the accounts of lucky num- 
bers will arrive. What will not this world come to, if the two ends 
of it are thus to be brought in contact. We have inour mind’s eye 
the Ledger of some flourishing merchant of the nextcentury, which 
presents a curious conglomeration of charges; open accounts with 
a shoemaker in Constantinople, and a cobbler in New Zealand; a 
charge of sewing silk avainst a Kamtchadale, and of a penknife 
against a Polynesian, all bought in person. But his Letter Book ! — 
what a treasure is that to the present age—there is a leaf flying 
open before our imagination, and though contrary to counting house 
regulations we will copy it. Itcontains copies of twoletters. The 
first us evidently written to a wine merchant in Malaga and runs 
thus. 

New York, Jan’y 16, 1934. 

Sin, — Yours of this morming covering draft for $1864, is just 

received, per rail road car No. 1, The wine we must have tomor- 
row at ail events, if not this afternoon. Thmediately upon receipt of 

this you will collect the grapes. 
Yours, with a-steam, 
Steam, Firs, Winn, & Co. 
Don Srieito, Malaga. 


The other letter is to a dealer of coal in Newcastle, and seems 


written in answer to some enquiries about the ‘New Line.’ 
New York, Jan’y 16, 1934. 
Sm— We have this moment by car No. 18, the load of coal sent 
for yesterday, and as our steain letter press is at this moment unoc- 
cupicd, we hasten to throw in this shect. We have the pleasure in 


answer to your enquiries to announce that the ‘New Line’ is suc- | 
cessful, and the stock is 1.89. Sales of five millions were made to} 


day. The rail-road across the ocean answers to perfection. There 
have as yet been only fourteen breaks in it, and considering it has 
been in operation nearty two days and a half, it is considered com- 
paratively safe travellmg. Yesterday, No. 20 broke down just this 
side of the half-way house, and 1500 lives were lost, but fortunately 
no other accident occurred, and it is now in perfect order. 
Respectfully, Yours, &c. 
Sream, Finz, Winp, & Co. 
D. O. BLackman, New Castle. 


These days of rapid travelling are fast coming upon us. and if the 
advance of intelligence and the ‘march of mind’ keep pace with the 
‘march of improvement,’ what a wonderful country will it be a cen- 
tury hence. This last remark is thrown out merely as a hint to 
some other editor who is in want of the wherewithal to make a par- 
agraph, and we hereby give it free of charge to the first Editor who 
reads this article, to be used as original without a possibility of being 
questioned as to its authenticity ; for we have no idea from whom 
we borrowed it, and it has already so many owners, no one will 
think of seriously laying claim to it. 





PimENoLocy. — We would not by any means be considered as 
adopting the opinions of our correspondent ‘Crito.’ The advocates 
of Phrenology, have many just and reasonable ideas on which their 
science is founded, which ‘Crito’ has left entirely unnoticed, sim- 
ply employing ridicule to overthrow then. Ridicule may be con- 
sidered a fair weapon, and in some cases a potentone, but we think 
*Crito’ might better have confined himself, in this case, to fair argu- 
tent. We hope, however, some of our correspondents will take 


J. G@. WHITTIER. 


We are happy that the season affords us a suitable occasion for 
inserting the following beautiful poem, by J. G. Whittier, a gentleman 
of acknowledged talent whose writings have done much to advance 
the reputation of our national Literature. Mr. Whittier’s produc- 
tions are, in almost every instance, chaste and finished, and glow 
with the beauties of a rich and original mind. He has his faults, in 
common with others, which we are as ready to acknowledge as any 


strict adherance to his ‘quiet and peculiar faith’ when a poetical 
license might excuse his wandering, we should think the most 
prominent of these, but they are too trifling to need our notice, 
or to detract from the great praise which is deservedly his due. 
His choice of subjects is much to his credit. In almost every 
poem, a national subject is his inspiration, and his muse has done 
much to awaken andattract attention to American works and Amer- 
ican scenery ; and we are not aware there isa single instance of his 
having borrowed a subject from over the water. For this alone, he 
deserves much commendation, for it is the crying sin of our poets. 
The poem below we consider almost beyond praise. There is a 
richness of language, and gorgeousness of imagery, mingled with 
such sublime conceptions, as are seldom met with. It is so appro- 
priate to the present season, we cannot forbear enriching our work, 
by giving ita place in this number. 


THE PAST AND COMING YEAR. 


Wave of an awful torrent, thronging down, 
With all the wealth of centuries, to the cold 
Embraces of Eternity, o’erstrown 

With the great wrecks of empire, and the old 
Magnificence of nations, who are gone ; — 

Thy last, faint murmur — thy departing sigh, 
Along the shore of Being, like a tone 

Thrilling on broken harp-strings — or the swell 
Of the chained wind’s last whisper, hath gone by, 
And thou hast floated from the world of breath 
To the still guidance of o’ermastering Death — 
Thy pilot to eternity — Farewell! 


Go swell the throngful past — Go, blend with all 
The garnered things of Death ; and bear with thee 
The treasures of thy pilgrimage — the tall 
And beautiful dreams of Hope —the ministry 
Of Love and high Ambition. Man remains 
To dream again as idly; and the stains 
Of passion will be visible once more. 

The winged Spirit will not be confined 

By the experience of thy journey. Mind 

Will struggle in its prison house, and still 
With Earth’s strong fetters binding it to ill, 
Unfurl the pinions fitted but to soar 

In that pure atmosphere, where spirits range — 
The home of high existences, — where change 
And blighting may not enter. Love again 
Will bloom —a fickle flower — upon the grave 
Of old affections ; and Ambition wave 

His eagle-plume most proudly, for the rein 

Of Conscience will be loosened from the soul 
To give his purpose freedom. The control 

Of reason will be changeful, and the ties 
Which gather hearts together, and make up 
The romance of existence, will be rent : — 
Yea, poison will be poured in Friendship’s cup: 
And for Earth’s low familiar element, 

Even Love itself forsake its kindred skies. 


But not alone dark visions !— happier things 
Will float above existence like the wings 
Of the starred bird of Paradise; and Love 
Will not be all a dream, or rather prove 
A dream —a sweet forgetfulness — that hath 
No wakeful changes — ending but in Death. 
Yea, pure hearts shall be pledged beneath the eyes 
Of the beholding heaven, and in the light 
Of the love-hallowed moon. The quiet Night 
Shall hear that language underneath the skies 
Which whispereth above them, as the prayer 
And the deep vow is spoken. Passing fair 
And gifted creatures, with the light of truth 
And undebarred affection, as a crown, 
Resting upon the beautiful brow of youth, 
Shall smile on stately manhood, kneeling down 
Before them, as to Idols. Friendship’s hand 
Shall clasp its brother’s; and Aflection’s tear 





up the cudgels in defence of Phrenology, and enlighten us more 
on the subject. We publish ‘Crito’s essay, more to provoke a dis- 
cussion, than for any intrinsic inerit, and shall Willingly make room 
for any well written communication in reply. 








Be sanctified with sympathy. The bier 
Of stricken love shall lose the fears, which Death 





Giveth his fearful work, and earnest Faith 


one. An occasional carelessness in compo.ition, and perhaps atoo} 


Shall look beyond the shadow and the clay — 
The pulseless sepulchre — the cold decay ; 
And to the quiet of the spirit-land 

Follow the mourned and lovely. Gifted ones, 
Lighting the Heaven of Intellect, like suns, 
Shall wrestle well with circumstance, and bear 
The agony of scorn —the preying care, 
Wedded to burning bosoms ; and go down 

In sorrow to the noteless sepulchre, 

With one, lone hope embracing like a crown 
The cold and death-like forehead of Despair, 
That after times shall treasure up their fame 
Even as a proud inheritance and high ; 

And beautiful beings love to breathe their name 
With the recorded things that never die. 


And thou, grey voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion— Speed thou on — 
Another gift of Time succeedeth thee 
Fresh from the hand of God; for thou hast done 
The errand of thy Destiny; and none 
May dream of thy returning. Go—and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 
Eternal prison-house ; — the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms; andthe fevered care 
Of worldly hearts —the miser’s dream of gold — 
Ambition’s grasp at greatness —— the quenched light 
Of broken spirits — the forgiven wrong 
And the abiding curse — ay, bear along 
These wrecks of thy own making. Lo-—- thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 
Its last and faintest echo. Fare thee well! 





A Swinv.er. — If the writer of the letter, a part of which is sub- 
joined, had sent fifty cents due to us for several numbers of a work 
which he received about a year ago—and also fifly cents for the 
numbers of The Pearl which have latterly been sent to him, we 
should not complain, nor pronounce him a thorough bred paper 
swindler. But having found his name on two lists, and having twice 





suffered from his cheatery, we deem it our duty to expose him for 
| the benefit of the editorial brotherhood. We forbear publishing 
| the whole of his letter. Itis too obscene andimpudent. We would 
| merely state, that a miserable article on Byron was lately sent us 
| with Uriah Marvin, jr. under the caption, which we rejected. This 
| probably excited the college literateur’s wrath. We recommend 
| to him any work on politeness and decency, and trust that his 
friends will find hima place where he may follow the plough and 
the harrow. 
Wituumstown, Dec. 14, 1833. 

Mr. Eprrorn—I wish you would stop sending your 
Pearl and Literary Gazette to me, as it is not worth the 
Postage. If you continue to forward it, you may rest 
assured you will have to whistle for your pay. 

* ~ . * * * * * * 

Urian Marvin, Jr. 


fo Correspondents, 


Sapsatu Nicur. The author of this article is mistaken if he sup- 


poses himself a poet. There is something wore wauting than mere 
rhyme, or even harmonious versification to make poctry. But 
‘Waldo’ is wanting in both. There is neither good rhyme nor good 
versification in his article. We recommend him to follow some 
more lucrative calling, for which he is better fitted. 

The saine remarks will apply to the communication of *. *. We 
wonder men should waste their time in writing*when their efforts 
prove so abortive. That we may not be thouglit harsh or unjust in 
our remarks we will quote one verse froin the communication. It 
is entitled ‘ Midnight.’ 

I love to gaze upon the queen of night, 
As she serenely powrs along her way, 
Across the azure vault through floods of light 
Mellow and magical — her every ray 
Turns all into ethereal that it touches : 
The earth and air transforms ; and makes us dream of witches ! 
Again — 
Where shall we meet with glory in a smile 
So sweetly tender, as in the surlace 
Of waters, mountain bound — and midnight’s wile 
So thick and deeply lavish of her grace, 
Where is a fairer picture for the mind : 
Tan in this polished mirror of no earthly kind?’ 

We are obliged to the author of ‘The Mountain Oak,’ but the ex- 
treme length of the Tale compels us unwillingly to decline inserting 
it. We have in this number occupied more space with the first 
tales than we had intended, owing to an error in our calculations 
which we shall endeavor to avoid in future. The author can have 
his manuscript by calling at the office. 

TTL will not do. He lacks strength and originality. 

We will comply with the request of ‘ Bona Vide ’ in our next. 

‘R,’ ‘Y’ and ‘ Z’ are in the stove. 

‘ Thomas’ and ‘ Mary’ are on file for insertion. 

We hope our correspondent ‘ Crito,’ will excuse the liberty we 
have taken with his communication. The press of original matter 
has compelled us to curtail our own pen, and prune and alter our 














correspondents. 
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TEI PROUD LOVER. 


Never before Published in this Country. 








Moperaro. Had’st thou but grac’d a cottage hearth, Nor 
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basked in for - tunes shine, Heart ho- mage wouldhavehad its birth, I’d wooed thee to be mine. But ne’er will I _be- 
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fore thee bend, My bash - ful - ness made bold, If thou canst deem I e’er would spend, A thought,a thought  up- 
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on thy — gold. 
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@ Yet Pll not think thee bid the gem There’s not a coinless son of Song 
That sparkles in thy zone, But what would spurn the lyre 
Less radiant for its rich-chased hem — His fervid finger sweeps along, 
Though like thee, fair, alone ! If gilded were the wire! 
Oh! ’tis but souls of earthly sway, There’s not a drop that warms my breast, 
And hearts of meanest mould, But what turns proudly cold, 
As with the worthless stone, whose ray As shrinking from the thought unblest, — 


Is made or marred by gold. Too woo, or wed for gold! 
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